











SIR GRUFF 


WOOLLY DOG 





Peter Alexander Judkins, Jr. (Petie, to you) is faced with 
a grave problem. Sir Gruff, his unpredictable dog, 
brings home a strange sled! How the 
rightful owner is found makes an exciting 
children's story by Nan Gilbert. Colorful and “fuzzy wuzzy" 
dog illustrations by Florence Sarah Winship give 
this new thirty-two page Whitman book a realistic touch 
to enchant the little ones. ‘Sir Gruff’’ will be found at 


you favorite book store for only 59¢. 
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Peter Penguin 


’ 
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Here it is, Story Paraders, summer again, 
with warm breezes and long, light evenings 
when it’s hard to go to bed. 

“Why do we?” asked Petunia. “Sleeping 
is no fun. I like it here in the backyard; 
diving and barking, barking and splashing. 
Whoops!” And she made an extra big 
splash that sent spray flying everywhere. 

“Don’t do that,” I shouted. “I’m all 
dressed up for lodge meeting and it’s time 
to go. So you and Peterkin get out of that 
pool double quick and into your beds.” 

“T’ll attend to them,” boomed Uncle 
Walrus. “You run along.” 

“But they’re wild as red Indians to- 
night,” I said. “I’m afraid you'll have 
trouble with them. Maybe I shouldn’t go.” 

“Trouble? Me?” Uncle Walrus roared 
with laughter. “Didn’t I command the 
Walrus Brigade, a hundred strong? I guess 
I can control a couple of fishy little birds. 
Don’t give it another thought. Now—one, 
two, out you go!” 

And out I went before I knew it. “Well,” 
I thought, “Uncle Walrus does seem to 
know how to get his way. I guess he can 
handle the penglets.” 

So I went on to the meeting of the No- 
ble Order of the Web-footed Worshippers 
of Neptune and came home late. 








Everything looked peaceful. A light 
burned softly in the living room. Uncle 
Walrus sat on the piazza smoking. 

“Okay?” I asked. 

“Okay.” 

“No trouble?” 

“No trouble.” 

“How'd you get them to bed?” 

“Easy. I just lined them up like soldiers 
with a couple of sticks for spears and fancy 
belts for uniforms. Then I gave my or- 
ders.” 

“Easy as that, eh?” 

“Yes, nothing to it. Off they marched, { 
brushed their beaks, laid down their arms 
and into bed. Told them a yarn or two 
and left them quiet as little angels with 
fins for wings. Go and look.” 

I went. It was quiet all right. The street J 
light shone through the window and made 
stripes on the bedspread, on the pillows. | 
There were no heads on the pillows. I - 
switched on the light—no penglets. 

I shouted for Uncle Walrus. He came 
running. We looked in the closets, under — 
the bed, in the bathtub. 





















“But they must be here,” said Uncle 
Walrus, pulling his whiskers. “I was sitting 
on the front porch all the time.” 

“The back door—quick!” 

Off we rushed and were starting down the 
back steps when whang! something hit me. 
Uncle Walrus sat down suddenly. 

There was a whoop from the bushes. 


“Spear him, comrade!” shouted Peterkin. 
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Petunia charged into me with her spear. 

“Night attack!” she squealed. “Give up or 
I'll kill you again. Hurray for the penguin 
pirates.” 

I grabbed her firmly. 

“Here,” I said to Uncle Walrus, “first a 
good: spank for Petunia then one for Peter- 
kin, then the penguin pirates go to bed 
double-quick.” 
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MisTER MACARELLI OF GRANITE Corners and his family come to make their home 
in a strange and unfriendly town—THeE Lost BasEBALL and its recovery solve Mike 
McCafferty’s sheep problem in Doris Gates’s new story—Stowaway the seagoing 
squirrel spends a rollicking shore leave—Margaret Wise Brown follows Two LitTLe 
Miners through a busy day—Tue Toncue Is Kine is a fresh and lively folk tale (of 
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fun with a cricket, make a leaf collection, and build a backyard wigwam. 


Vashi ees ae 


Timmy Trout awoke in the 
cool gray-green hour before the 
dawn. With a flirt of his silver 
tail, he flashed among the smooth 
rocks of the pool. 






“Hi hol” he gurgled happily 
(though to us it would have 
sounded more like “glug ul ug”). 
“I have a lucky feeling in my gills 
today. Something fine will come 
of this.” 

“You're entirely too cocky, young man!” 
burbled Grandfather Trout, the monarch of 
the pool. “It’s you frisky young fellows the 
fishermen love. And mark my word, the 
brook will be alive with them today. It’s just 
the kind of day that makes you feel like blow- 
ing bubbles and jumping for tasty flies. The 
fishermen know that, and they will tempt 
you with brighter-winged flies than ever flew. 
And you smart young fish will nibble once 
too often!” 

“Not me!” gurgled Timmy Trout. “I'll 
show those fishermen a trick or two.” 

It was not long before his chance came. 

When the morning was still young, a fish- 
erman appeared at the pool. He was a bright 
young fisherman; his high boots were shiny 
and new; so were his casting rod and reel. 

“Aha!” Timmy laughed with glee. “This 
one is just my meat!” 

So he flirted his silver tail, until the fisher- 
man could not help but know he was there. 

“Oh, woe!” worried Grandfather Trout. 
“I’ve seen this happen before. These young 
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. ye fellows start out so friskily, and 
» before they know it, they’re in the 
& pan!” 

_ And he swam dejectedly behind 
a rock, keeping one eye, though, 
on young Timmy and his fisher- 


man. 





Now Timmy seemed to lose in- 


terest in the game; he swam 


’ sleepily away down the stream 
aa without a backward glance. 

The fisherman saw his chance. He flicked: 
his rod; the line shot out; and a glistening 
fly sank shimmering down onto the pool. 
Timmy paid no attention. 

This the young fisherman. 
When it had happened several times more, 
he was out of patience. 

Now Timmy floated up to the surface just 
to taunt him. The young fisherman flipped 
his rod once more. Zing! Out shot the line, 
and this time he made a catch! He tugged on 
the line, but the hook held firm. An anxious 
frown darkened the young fisherman’s face. 
For it was all too clear that he had caught 
himself by his own stout fishing pants! 

Now Timmy Trout went wild with glee. 
He flung himself into the air, twisting and 
sparkling. He dove into the deepest darkness 
of the pool, and sent up torrents of bubbles. 

“What do you think now, Grandfather 
Trout?” he boastfully cried. “Wasn’t that a 
sly trick?” 

And for the moment Grandfather Trout 
had to admit that it was. 


infuriated 











By MAURICE DOLBIER 
Illustrated by WILLIAM WIESNER 





* N THE MORNING of May 18, 1948, the teacher of English 
Literature at the American School in Baghdad reported 
to the police that his automobile, which he had parked out- 
side the school, had been stolen. ‘The Baghdad police were 
» sympathetic and energetic, and they began a diligent search, 
' which failed for two reasons. 
The automobile was no longer in Baghdad. It was no 
longer even in the twentieth century. 


ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD MENDI, sometimes known as Mendi of 
| the Large Ears, was Apprentice Fourth-Class in the peculiar 
establishment run by Dismael-bek, Sorcerer-in-Ordinary at 
the court of the Caliph Omar. 

Mendi’s ears, which were truly large, drank in a great 
amount of wizardry and wisdom taught by his master, but 
his intelligence, which was comparatively small, failed to 
etain much of what he heard. This sad fact did not prevent 
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him from boasting to his young com- 
panions, who worked at such menial 
tasks as mending kettles, cooking fish, 
and sewing trousers, of the important 
position he held at Dismael’s establish- 
ment. And, like other sorcerer’s appren- 
tices, before and since, he could not 
resist the temptation to try to work 
magic himself when Dismael was away. 

On a certain afternoon, Dismael be- 
ing absent, Mendi sat in the courtyard, 
wiggling his toes in the hot sand and 
scowling over a scroll which he had tak- 
en from Dismael’s topmost shelf. Seated 
opposite him was a seven-year-old boy 
named Rhadan, half afraid and half ad- 
miring. 

“Can you do it?” Rhadan whispered. 

“Naturally,” said Mendi. “To the 
true seeker of the mystic rites, nothing 
is hidden. This one is easy. A magic 
carpet.” 

“That’s fun,” said Rhadan. “Or so 
they say. What do we need for that?” 

“Nothing,” said Mendi. ““That’s why 
it’s easy. I just have to say a few words.”’ 

Mendi rose, holding the scroll 
straight out in front of him, and started 
to read in a voice that he tried to make 
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as deep as Dismael’s himself. Rhadan 
watched with popping eyes. 

‘In the name of Suleiman, and in the 
names of Groshek, Marshak, Binbeck, 
and Harrushek!’’ Mendi intoned. “I 
command that a magic carpet be sum- 
moned to appear before me! And I com- 
mand this thing by uttering the thrice- 
charmed words ” He paused, 
frowned, moved his lips silently as he 
studied the words, and then he said 
them. 

A loud crash and a streak of lightning 
sent the two boys sprawling. For some 
time, neither could call up the courage 
required to open his eyes. When they 
did: 

“What is it?” said Rhadan. 

“T don’t know,” said Mendi. 

They sat looking at the Thing in the 
middle of the courtyard. 

‘Maybe it’s an animal,” said Rhadan. 

“T don’t think so,” said Mendi. “It 
doesn’t move.” 

“It has eyes on the front.” 

“It has wheels on the bottom.” 

“It could still be an animal. A magic 
animal might even have wheels.” 

‘Well, we can find out easily enough. 
Touch it.” 

“Why should I touch it?’ Rhadan 
spluttered. “It’s yours, not mine.” 
“Are you a coward?” 








“No, but I’ve got sense. You’re used 
to handling magic things, or so you 
keep on telling us. Well, you can handle 
this!” 

Mendi got to his feet, keeping his 
eyes fixed on the Thing, reached his arm 
out as far as it would go, leaned slightly 
forward, and touched the body of the 
Thing with his forefinger. 





“Do you think it’s a dragon?” 


“It’s hard and cold,” he reported. 
“So I don’t think it’s an animal.” 

“Dragons are hard and cold,” said 
Rhadan. 

“But the prescription I read was 
white magic, not black, and dragons are 
made by black magic. This is white 
magic, so it must be friendly.” 

He took two forward steps, then bold- 
ly placed his whole hand against the 
Thing’s side. 

“T think,” he said, “that this must be 
some form of chariot—a magic chariot. 
There are cushioned thrones within. 
This seems to be a door. I'll open it.” 

He took a pace backwards, stretched 
out his hand, and said “Open Sesame!” 

Nothing happened. 

“Oh, well,” said Mendi, “you can’t 
expect One magic. phrase to work on 
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everything. But I wonder how one does 
enter this chariot?” 

“Do you suppose,” said Rhadan, 
“that it might be possible—if you 
turned the handle?” 

Mendi, with a little sneer at this sug- 
gestion of treating a magic article so 
practically, shrugged and turned the 
handle. The door opened. 

Mendi took a deep breath, and then 
sidled slowly into the interior of the 
Thing, where he sat very still for a mo- 
ment. 

He waited in some fear for the door 
to slam shut and trap him inside. Since 
it did nothing of the sort, his fears van- 
ished, and he said: 

‘Ho! ho! The bravest man is he who 
goes on his own path alone! Let the 
weaklings and cowards cower in the 
dust! The bold heart flies high! On, you 
magic chariot! Rise above the rooftops 
of this dull city, and carry me swiftly 
and gloriously to Mecca! On!” 

The chariot did not rise, and Men- 
di’s spirits dropped. He wondered if 
this were really a magic chariot, or just 
a heap of useless metal that he had con- 
jured into existence by mistake. He 
reached over and iouched the wheel. He 
moved over behind it. He took it in 
both hands, trying to turn it. It resisted 
his efforts. He sat back and stared at it 
moodily. He extended his hand, and 
with a listless motion placed his palm 
on the black circle at the wheel’s center. 

The beast roared. 

ER-ER-REEEEEE-UR! 

Mendi shrieked, and fell scrambling 
from the seat, knocking Rhadan over as 
he fell. Rhadan shrieked, and scurried 
out from under Mendi. Mendi hid his 
face in the sand and waited, unable to 
move, for the beast to devour him. 
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Minutes passed, and he was not de- 
voured. He raised his head timidly and 
looked at the beast. Then he caught a 
glimpse of Rhadan. crouching and 
trembling in a far corner of the court- 
yard, and his own courage returned. 

“Nice beast,’”” he said soothingly, as 
he rose and tiptoed to it. “Gentle beast. 
I am your master, beast, and I will treat 
you kindly.” ; 

The beast was silent. 

Mendi climbed through the door 
again, stroking the beast’s sides as he 
did so. He found himself again behind 
the wheel. He looked at the _ black 
circle he had touched, and suddenly he 
chuckled. He placed his palm on the 
circle again. 

ER-ER-REEEEEE-UR! 

As the echoes of this sound died 
away, the echoes of Rhadan’s distant 
screams still lingered in the air. Mendi 
smiled a very satisfied smile, and felt 
very wise indeed. His magic worked. 

“Rhadan!” he 
called. “Quaking 
pudding! Shaking 
camel-calf! Come » 
here! This is no’ 
beast. It was I who 
made that roaring, 
and I can do it at any 
time I please.” 

Rhadan __ peeped 
through his fingers, 
and, seeing Mendi 
safe and _ grinning, 
came slowly back. 

For several minutes, they took turns 
making roars, and then Rhadan, at 
Mendi’s invitation, got inside the char- 
iot, and they made more roars. 

Mendi’s feet wriggled with excite- 
ment, and one of them twisted its toes 
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around a sort of button on the floor. At 
the same moment, Rhadan, leaning 
over to punch the black circle, pressed 
his elbow on Mendi’s thigh, and Men- 
di’s foot pushed the button. 

RRRRRRRRRR! 

Rhadan dived across Mendi and 
through the door. Mendi fell on him 
again, as he made his own frantic es- 
cape. They both picked themselves up 
quickly and started to run in blind pan- 
ic toward the courtyard gate, but be- 
fore they reached it, Mendi plunged 
into something that barred his way and 
knocked it and himself over. 

The something—soft, fat, and clad in 
silk—was his employer, Dismael-bek, 
Sorcerer-in-Ordinary at the court of the 
Caliph Omar. 

“Ough!” said Dismael. 

“Ow!” Mendi howled. 

Rhadan was through the gate and 
making for the safety of his own home 
with the speed of lightning. 








The boys escaped in blind panic... 


“Oh! Master! Master!’’ Mendi cried. 
‘Save me! Save me from the fury of the 
beast!” 

“Fury!” shouted Dismael, in a tem- 
per more than ordinary. “I'll show you 
fury, you careless puppy! What do you 
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mean by running me down? I’ve a good 
mind to—” 

He stopped, as he caught sight of the 
Thing in the center of his courtyard. 

“What in the name of the Eighteen 
Consecutive Charms of Cashped is 
that?” 

“It is a beast!’ wailed Mendi. “It 
came while you were away!” 

“Came?” Dismael said. “Came? How 
did it come?” 

“Forgive me, master,” said Mendi. “I 
made it come. I was trying to conjure 
up a magic carpet and this came instead. 
Oh, forgive me! And don’t let it eat 
me!” 

Dismael walked slowly toward the 
Thing, eying it curiously. Mendi 
tagged along behind him, grasping his 
cloak. 

“How can it eat you?” asked Dismael. 
“It has no mouth.” 

“But it makes noises,” said Mendi. 
“It roars and growls.” 

“How did it come into being? What 
charm did you use?” 






“This one,” said Mendi, drawing the 
parchment scroll from his shirt. 

“What were the magic words you 
used?” 

Mendi read from the parchment. As 
he finished, a magic carpet floated down 
from a sort of cloud that had formed 
over their heads. He looked at it in 
amazement. 

“But that,” he said, “is—” 

“A magic carpet,” said Dismael. “A 
small one, but still a magic carpet.” He 
picked it up and flung it carelessly in 
the rear seat of the thing. “No, you 
must have said something else, pro- 
nounced a word differently, used the 
wrong sort of breath control.” 

Dismael-bek, wisest man in three 
kingdoms and greatest wizard of his 
age, was staring at a piece of unexpect- 
ed magic and scratching his head in per- 
plexity. 

“It has not roared since I returned. 
Perhaps it will only roar for you. Come, 
make it roar again. I would like to hear 
it.” 

Mendi shuddered, and his knees 
shook. “It is a horrible noise, master,”’ 
he said. “I would rather not hear it 














‘That doesn’t matter in the least,” 
said Dismael sternly. ‘““You are my ap- | 
prentice, and I have already let you es- 
cape lightly for your many offenses. No 
more words! Make it roar for me!” 

There was no appeal 


“Ah!” cried Dismael. ““Wonderful! 
It is like... .” 
The sentence was never finished. 
Mendi, thrown into fright by the re- 
turn of the dreadful noise, removed his 
left foot from the ob- 








possible from Dismael’s 
frown. Mendi got in- 
side the Thing. 

“This roar,” he said, 
“I made myself. I 
pushed something right 
here.” 

ER-ER-REE-UR! 

Dismael leaped a 
couple inches. “It is 
like the trumpet of the 
demons!”’ he said. 

“The other,” said 
Mendi, “the growling, 
came by itself. I did 
nothing.” 


LITTLE BROTHER 


| “Little Brother has swal-f 
| lowed a penny. What on| 
earth shall I do?” 
| 6“Oh, let him have it.[ 
: Next Thursday is his birth- 
| day anyway.” 


* © & * 


) 6 “Little Brother is crying. 
|] Why don’t you cheer him} 
el up?” 
: “Did you ever try tol 
cheer up anybody who had} 
just eaten five bananas, | 
j three hot dogs, and seven| 


ject it had _ pushed 
down into the floor. 
With a roar the beast 
jumped forward as 
though it had _ been 
kicked by a lightning- 
bolt. 

Old Dismael-bek was 
knocked to the ground. 
Mendi was almost par- 
alyzed with fear. Fhe 
toes of his foot had slid 
from the button they 
were grasping to an- 
other beside it, and 
they tightened on this. 








“Are you sure?” 
“Well, perhaps I 
pushed one of these 


-here. Perhaps I pushed one of these 


strange outcroppings on the floor.” 

“Try!” 

Dismael was leaning through the 
door, watching with eager interest. 

“What is the stick beside you?” he 
asked. 

“This?” said Mendi. “I don’t know. 
I’m sure I didn’t touch it.” 

“Does it move?” 

Mendi wiggled it back and forth. 

“Yes,” he said. 

The nervous toes of his left foot once 
again fastened themselves around the 
sort of button on the floor, without his 
being aware of it. He pulled the stick 
toward him, and at the same time, his 
foot pressed down on the button. 

RRRRRRRRRR! 
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Hlice-cream cones?” 


He tried to shout, but 
no sound came from 
his throat. The stone 
wall of the courtyard seemed to be 
rushing at him and his ears rang with 
angry roaring. He seized the wheel 
and hung on tight. He felt the wheel 
move easily. The stone wall was no 
longer before him. Before him now 
was the open gate. 

The Thing and its terrified prisoner 
went through the gate like an arrow, 
and headed straight toward the crowd- 
ed bazaar. 

Ahmed, the blind beggar, saw it first. 

Earlier in the day he had groped his 
way to his favorite spot, a sunny place 
not far from the stall of Sitmud the 
sweetmeat-seller, and had been sitting 
there quietly reflecting on the stinginess 
of humanity when a rushing, rattling 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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A LL THE FELLOws except Bud Slater 
had some place of their own where they 
could go and make a good mess if they 
felt like it. 

’ But Bud lived with his Grandpa in a 
little one-room house right at the edge 
of the river. It was set up on piles and 
had a platform in front that stuck out 
over the water. Sometimes the river 
came up under the whole house, so you 
could hear the water going schlupp, 
schlopp, right under the floor. 

The funny thing was that all Bud's 
friends—even Tommy Peppercorn, who 
had a whole room of his own and a gym 
in the basement with a ping-pong table 
—always wanted to come down to Bud’s 
house to play. Even though the town 
was set way up on a hill above the river, 
and it meant climbing down four hun- 
dred and sixty-eight steps and then all 
the way back up again, they still wanted 
to come. They all thought it was a pret- 
ty fine thing to live in a house with 
water right under the floor and a couple 
of boats tied up at the front door. 

Well, Bud thought it was a pretty 
fine thing, too, but the trouble was, 
there was hardly room to do much of 
anything. Just room for the double 
bunks, Grandpa’s underneath and 
Bud's on top, and .a chest and a table 
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' By MARION HOLLAND 


and two chairs. What room was left was 
pretty much taken up by the pot-bellied 
iron stove. 

Bud’s Grandpa was the best fisher- 
man for miles around; in fact, right 
across the back of the house, in red let- 
ters that you could read clear up in 
town, were the words SLATER’S—FIsH. 
Lots of stores depended on Grandpa for 
fish, and people from town sometimes 
walked all the way down the four hun- 
dred and sixty-eight steps and back 
again with their fish for dinner, to make 
sure it was really fresh. 

And what Grandpa hadn’t taught 
Bud about boats and fishing wasn’t 
worth knowing. 


“Don’t let me catch you swinging cats 




















hen aici iaciataia 
Illustrated by the Author 


But Grandpa was a terror for tidi- 
ness. “Everything shipshape?”’ he would 
roar when he came in from fishing. 
And the size the house was, if there was 
anything bigger than a can opener out 
of place, there was hardly room left for 
Bud and Grandpa to squeeze in. 

So it was a little tough on Bud when 
his friends came around, because most 
of them had mothers who went around 
all day putting things back where they 
belonged, and they weren’t used to 
cleaning up after themselves. 

“It wouldn’t be a lot of trouble to 
knock the back off the house, and build 
a piece on,” he said to Grandpa one 
evening. “I could do most of it myself.” 





in here, or dogs either,’ Grandpa said. 









“Like it the way it is,” replied Grand- 
pa. “Like a place to be handy. Like to 
set still and be able to reach out and 
lay hand on what I want.” 

“Well, it could be twice as big, and 
still be handy,” argued Bud. “Gee, the 
way it is, there’s hardly room to swing a 
cat.” 

“Don't let me catch you swinging 
any cats in here—or dogs, either,” 
Grandpa added. Well, that was that. 
The other reason Bud wanted more 
room was so as to be able to have a dog, 
but after that there didn’t seem much 
sense in bringing the subject up. 
“Knock the back off the house,” grum- 
bled Grandpa. “You're as bad as Miss 
Mattie.” 

Miss Mattie often came down for fish, 
and lugged it back up the steps, stop- 
ping every so often to rest, because Miss 
Mattie was pretty fat. 

“What about Miss Mattie?’ 
Bud. 

“Curtains!” snorted Grandpa. ‘“‘Came 
around the other day and offered to 
make curtains and stick ‘em up at the 
windows. Said they’d look cute.” 

“Curtains!” exclaimed Bud. “Who 
wants curtains!”’ 

So the next time Miss Mattie came 
around for fish, Bud sort of kept an eye 


asked 
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on her, and sure enough, she started 
right in talking about how much better 
Grandpa’s house would look with a coat 
of white paint and a nice blue door. 

“Blue doors,” grunted Grandpa, 
when Miss Mattie finally took her fish 
and went. “Your mark my words, Bud, 
that’s a dangerous woman.” 

All summer Miss Mattie kept com- 
ing around for fish, and coming around, 
till finally Bud said, “Gee, you'd think 
she'd be too busy keeping house for her 
father to come all the way down here 
for fish all the time.” 

“Well, I reckon that’s the trouble 
with her,” said Grandpa. ‘‘She’s got in- 
to the habit of keeping house for some- 
body, and the old man’s getting pretty 
feeble. Most likely she’s just figured 
out that he isn’t going to last forever, 
and now she’s looking around for some 
lonesome feller to keep house for when 
he’s gone.” 

“Who—you?” exclaimed Bud. “Good 
gosh! Why—the next thing you know, 
she'll be fixing to marry you and move 





Miss Mattie was dangerous. 
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in and paint the place pink and blue 
and hang ruffled curtains all over it.” 

“That’s what I’m afraid of,” said 
Grandpa. 

“But there isn’t room for her inside,” 
Bud pointed out. “Not unless you took 
out the stove.” 

“That's what I’m counting on,”’ said 
Grandpa. 

So after that it didn’t seem like such 
a good idea to make the place any larg- 
er, and when Bud wanted to spread out 
a little, he went up to Tommy’s house. 
And he almost quit wishing he had a 
dog, but not quite. 

One day late in summer, when 
Grandpa was up in town, Bud and 
‘Tommy Peppercorn were sitting on the 
platform in front of the house, swinging 
their feet over the water. There'd been 
a lot of rain lately and the river was 
pretty high and full of floating tree 
branches and stuff. They were just sit- 
ting there, talking, when suddenly 
Tommy yelled, “Hey, look! ‘There's 
something on that old box out there. 
Say, it looks like a dead dog.”’ 

Bud squinted across the water. “That 
old box is riding pretty high,” he ob- 
jected. ‘“‘How would he drown way up 
there? And if he was drowned first, 
how'd he get up on the box afterwards?” 

‘How would I know?” asked Tom- 
my. “‘Say, it lifted up its head! It’s not 
drowned after all!” 

Bud jumped to his feet, and grabbed 
the rope to the skiff. “I’m gonna get it,” 
he said. And when he caught up with 
the box, he hooked it toward him with 
an oar, and yelled at the dog, ‘‘Come on, 
jump! Jump, doggone you. Do you 
want to drown?” 

But the dog only crouched flatter, 
and shivered, and looked at him with 
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scared eyes. Bud had to ship his oars 
and lean out and grab the dog. The dog 
slipped into the water, and for a minute 
he thought it was a goner. But he kept 
his grip on it, and then for a minute he 
thought he was a goner. He hauled it 
aboard, inch by inch, and it lay down 
on the floor boards and shivered and 
shook and whined. 


The dog was all dried out by now, so 
they fed him some things that Bud 
didn’t think Grandpa would miss, and 
he ate as if he’d been starving for two 
months. They named him Captain, and 
tied a rope around his neck, and took 
him around to all their friends’ houses 
looking for a home for him. 

But every place they went it was the 





“It’s not drowned, after all.” 


It was a hard pull back, against the 
current, and Bud was just about beat 
by the time he tied up again. He and 
Tommy got the dog out of the boat and 
rubbed it down with an old sweatshirt 
of Bud’s, and pretty soon it began to 
perk up and take an interest in life. It 
was a medium-sized dog, with medium- 
length black hair that curled a little as 
it dried out, and big brown eyes. 

“Say, that’s a pretty nice dog,” said 
Tommy. “Wonder what kind he is.” 

Bud said, “What I’m wondering is, 
what am I going to do with him?” 

“Why, keep him, of course!”’ 

“Where? We got no room for a dog. 
And anyhow, Grandpa thinks a dog 
clutters a place up, and Grandpa can’t 
stand a clutter. Tell you what—you can 
keep him; you saw him first.” 

“Gosh, I’d like to. But I bet I’ve 
asked my mother a million times for a 
dog, and she says, no, no dogs!” 


JUNE 


same story. If the fellow had the kind 
of mother that liked dogs, he already 
had a dog; and if he didn’t have a dog 
he had the kind of mother that said, 
“No, no dogs.” And all the time you 
could tell, just as plain as day, that 
Captain -was Bud’s dog, or at least he 
thought he was. 

Well, in the end, Bud took Captain 
home with him, and tied him up to 
one of the piles at the back of the house. 
When Grandpa came home, Bud ex- 
plained that he and Tommy found the 
dog, lost, and were looking for his 
home. Which was true, in a way. 

This went on for several days, and 
every day, Captain got to be more and 
more Bud’s dog. Then one day, Grand- 
pa came home early, and there was Cap- 
tain curled up on the foot of his bed. 
Well, Grandpa just about hit the ceil- 
ing. It wasn’t only the dog on the bed, 
though that was bad enough, but some- 
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one had just told him how Bud fished 
the dog out of the river. Of course he 
could see, easy enough, that the 
chances of finding the dog’s rightful 
owners were mighty slim. 

“You get rid of that dog,” he said, 
when he cooled off a little. “Right 
now.” 

“But it’s most dark,” protested Bud. 
“Tomorrow I'll do it.” 

“First thing in the morning,” said 
Grandpa. 

Bud felt too bad to eat his supper that 
night, but it wasn’t wasted because he 
sneaked it out later and fed it to Cap- 
tain. Then he noticed that the river was 
pretty high, so he untied Captain from 
the piling, and took him back up the 
bank a ways and tied him to a tree. 

He went to bed early because he 
didn’t feel like talking, but when he got 
to sleep, he had bad dreams. He 
dreamed that he had Captain on a leash 
in the middle of Main Street, and every- 
body was shouting at him, “You've got 
to get rid of that dog!” Then a gun‘ 
went off with an awful bang that echoed 
and echoed in Bud’s head. And Captain 
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He dreamed of Captain, barking. 


started barking and barking. Bud 
stirred and muttered in his sleep; then 
he sat up in bed. He couldn't figure out 
whether he had been dreaming or not, 
because he could still hear Captain 
barking, loud and close. 

Then the gun went off again. 

No, it wasn’t a gun, it was thunder. 

He swung down onto the floor, and 
stepped into about six inches of water. 
He splashed over to the door and 
opened it, and Captain jumped up 
against him, all dripping wet and bark- 
ing to beat the band. Grandpa woke up 
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and bellowed above the noise, “You get 
that derned dog out of here!” 

Bud just had time to holler, ““There’s 
water coming in,” when a flash of light- 
ning lit up everything as plain as day. 
The river was boiling along, and just 
before the thunder crashed again, there 
was a tremendous big crack, like a 
good-sized tree going over. 

Then came another flash of light- 
ning, and Bud could see Grandpa 
reaching for his pants and boots. ‘‘Get 
going!” he yelled. ““What’re you wait- 
ing for?’’ So Bud reached for his pants 
and boots, and grabbed the broken end 
of rope around Captain’s neck, and they 
waded out and made for the steps up 
the hill. 

It took a long time to get up the four 
hundred and sixty-eight steps. The 
wind howled and the water came down 
in solid sheets, and every so often an- 
other tree went down with a crack and 
a swoosh. At the top, the town was dark; 
the power lines were down somewhere. 









“Let’s go to Tommy’s house,” shout- 
ed Bud through chattering teeth. 

When they got there, the doorbell 
didn’t work, and it was a long time be- 
fore anyone heard them pounding. 
Finally Mr. Peppercorn came with a 
candle that blew out the minute he 
opened the door. 

“It’s us,” shouted Bud, and he and 
Grandpa and Captain all pushed in and 
stood dripping on the hall carpet. 

Then Tommy’s mother came with 
another candle, and everybody was talk- 
ing all at once. Mrs. Peppercorn ran for 
dry clothes, and got some soup and 
coffee going, and right in the middle of 
everything, Tommy woke up and came 
downstairs. So Bud had to tell the 
whole story all over again. 

Tommy’s father said, “Is this the 
dog Tommy was telling me about, that 
Bud rescued out of the rjver? So now, 
he’s rescued you out of the river, and 
you're all even.” 

And Tommy’s mother exclaimed, 
“Why, this must be the dog that Tom- 
my was asking me if he could keep! I 
said no, but I didn’t have any idea he 
was as smart as all that. I guess ‘Tommy 
can keep him, if he still wants to.” 

Grandpa just looked up from the cup 
of coffee he was blowing on to cool, and 
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said, “What's all this talk about keep- 
ing any dog? That’s Bud’s dog.” 

So you bet Bud felt pretty good by 
the time he was bedded down with 
Tommy for the rest of the night, and 
Captain was asleep and snoring at the 
foot of the bed. He and Tommy slept 
late in the morning, after all the excite- 
ment, and it certainly seemed funny to 
look out the windows and see the sun 
shining, and the sky all blue. 

Grandpa had already gone off to look 
over the damage, and after breakfast 
Bud and Tommy and Captain went 
down the river. The water had gone 
down some, but you could see where it 
had come to from the piles of rubbish 
and wreckage it had left along the 
banks. Both boats were gone, of course, 
and the front platform; and part of the 
front wall, where the door was, was 
stove in. The back of the house, where 
it used to say SLATER’S—FisH in big red 
letters, was sheared off as clean as a 
whistle. 


“So we could,” said Grandpa. ‘‘So we 
could. If we wanted to.” 

Bud didn’t say anything, just looked 
at: Grandpa. Grandpa was watching 
Captain, who was running up and 
down with his tongue hanging out, 
sniffing at all the new things he found, 
and acting mighty busy and very im- 
portant. 

“And I reckon we want to,” said 
Grandpa, “since it looks like we got a 
dog. Figure there’s enough lumber here 
to make two rooms, one for me and one 
for Bud and the dog.” 

“What about Miss Mattie?’ asked 
Bud anxiously. ““Good gosh! Here she 
comes now, down the steps! Does she 
think we’ve got any fish for sale this 
morning?” 

Grandpa watched Miss Mattie for a 
minute, sort of as if he were measuring 
her with his eyes. “Got that all figured 
out, too,” he said with a chuckle. 
“Front door is all stove in. Have to 

build us a new one. 


Grandpa was pok- ry MARSUPIAL. ~~ Well, there’s no law 
ing around in a big } TRANSPORTATION / ! ever heard of says 
pile of stuff the / you got to make 
water had stranded / ‘ your front door three 
against the house. ‘ / feet wide. No, nor 
“Hey, look,” shout- / ‘ two feet, neither. All 
ed Tommy. ‘Here's ‘ ————— ¢ the wider it’s got to 
a whole wall off ¢ —_48——~> ¢ be is just wide 
something. Looks ‘ n ‘ enough to let in the 
like the side of a ” ¢ people that live there 
barn. And look at (a } —one at a time. So, 
all the big timbers } re PX - ¢ Bud, you and me are 
— and somebody’s Na fe just going to build 
window frame. Say, ; ; / us the © slimmest 
there’s enough i ayes mangnece io well boend ¢ front door in the 
right here to build { With all the paraphernalia ‘ whole U-nited States 
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again, twice as big } 
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Except for some bother with the 
bones, a fish is very easy to eat. It seems 
all made in sections, easily separated by 
your forks. Now surely the fish was not 
made this way just to suit us at the 
table. 








(A drawing to show how the muscles other from head to tail, a fish sends 
lighten and slacken , forcing waves rippling through its body. Push- 
waves backward Tiss ing backward against the water, the 


waves force the fish forward. The tail- 
fin finishes each wave with an extra 
helpful push, though a fish can swim 
without one. 

Fishes are of many shapes, and some 
through the water pass waves through their fins instead of 


| their bodies. 


Then what use were these sections 
to the living fish? They were its 
rows of swimming muscles. By tighten- 
ing and loosening them, one after the 











1 Doctor Fish 
' (Back and 
belly #7 ins) 


¥ 

Eel (Bach & belly 

fias ard 
bocly too.) 










Squirts backward there In breathing, a fish takes water into 
its mouth and passes it gently out 
through the gill-slits behind its head. 
Some kinds can squirt it backward with 
great force, moving themselves forward 
by jet-propulsion. 





Mater goes 
in here. fz 
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LOOK AT THAT CHILD 
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By KATHARINE GIBSON 


“Look at that child!’’ How often you 
have heard those words. It is not so hard 
to look; it is very hard to make other 
people see what you see. That is what 
an artist does. 

THE TRUMPETERS was carved by 
the great Italian sculptor, Lucca della 
Robbia, who was born nearly a hundred 
years before Columbus discovered 
America. Made from cold, smooth mar- 
ble, their forms chipped out with ham- 
mer and chisel, these children have in 
them warmth and life and even sound. 
The original block of marble has be- 
come a background against which they 
stand; they are not quite free from it. 
Yet they have the sense of movement so 
fully that you seem to be watching a 
living processional. Notice how the 
straight lines of the trumpets and the 
strong up and down forms of the big 
boys give a feeling of rest and power 
against which play the curving shapes of 
the younger ones. 

‘THE GourMET at the top of the page 
is a painting by Picasso, a Spanish artist 
of today. It was done with a brush on 
flat canvas. But it is hard to believe 
that, for this little girl seems nearly as 
firm and round as THE TRUMPETERS 
who were actually carved from marble. 
In this picture, the artist did not make 
the portrait of a particular little girl 
whom you would recognize if you saw 
her on the street. Rather, he is painting 
a feeling—wanting to eat. All the earth, 
for her, is in that round bowl. She 
would not hear if you spoke; she might 
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not see you if you came into the room. 
But she can taste—and it is good! 

In the portrait of EDWARD THE VI, 
Hans Holbein, who was born just 
five years after Columbus discovered 
America, has painted a picture of a par- 
ticular person. He has watched this 
child as he smiled, as he frowned, per- 
haps even when he slept. He found him 
sweet-tempered with a hint of fun. But, 
above all, the artist found him grave, 
serious, and with a kind of dignity 
which only very young children have. 


a 


THE TRUMPETERS Photograph by Alinari 


This little boy with a golden rattle 
was, for a short time, to be king of Eng- 
land. That was, no doubt, a matter of 
some concern to the artist. But he did 
not paint a prince. Above all, he painted 
a child. 

That was what counted to Holbein, 
to Lucca della Robbia long ago, to Pi- 
casso in our own day. With skilled 
brush or chisel, three artists, as different 
from one another as it is possible to be, 
have said, ‘‘Look at that child!’’ And all 
the world looks. 





me 











JOANNA HAD JUST REACHED the top of 
Trot’s Hill when she gave a little squeal 
of delight. For there, riding at anchor 
down in Nantucket Harbor, was a 
whaleship. She wasn’t quite sure, of 
course, after nearly four years, that it 
was the Courageous. But the ship was 
long since due, and this did look like 
the Courageous. 

Joanna dashed halfway down the hill 
to where her six-year-old sister was 
trudging up after her. 

“Sarah, Sarah!” she cried. ‘‘She’s in. 
I am almost sure it’s the Courageous, 
with Father and Jethro back from their 
voyage.” 

Little Sarah puffed up the hill as fast 
as her short, fat legs and long Quaker 
garb would let her. Joanna pulled her 
sister on up to the top, talking all the 
time. 

“There,” she cried. “See her? Isn’t 
she beautiful?” 

Sarah grinned and nodded her head. 

“Silly!” exclaimed Joanna. “Thee 
cannot even remember Jethro nor Fa- 
ther, nor the day they sailed. Thee was 
only a wee thing and Mother held thee 
up for Father to kiss.” 

“I know,” said Sarah agreeably. 

Joanna was thoughtful. 

“They have been gone so long,” she 
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sighed. “How I have missed Jethro! 
Now we can play all the wonderful 
games we used to play together.” 

“Jethro is my brother, too, isn’t he?”’ 
asked Sarah. 

“Silly!” exploded Joanna. “Of course. 
Thee will love him. He can do any- 
thing. But why do we stand here? We 
must tell Mother. They must have come 
in the early morning. Maybe they are 
ashore already. Sarah, let’s hurry.” 

So the girls raced down the rise of 
land that was called Trot’s Hill. They 
burst into the kitchen, where they 
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found their mother already preparing 
breakfast. Joanna began to talk so fast 
and Sarah to clap her hands so hard that 
finally their mother smiled and shook 
her head. 

“Thee must sit right down and count 
to ten. Then begin again. I can make 
nothing of thy story.” 





“Oh, Mother,” cried Joanna. “One- 
twothreefofisixseneightnineten — FA- 
THER AND JETHRO ARE BACK!” 

Sarah said noihing because she was 
still trying to count to ten. 

Mother was a quiet sort of person. 
She too sat down and held her hands in 
her lap. 


JUNE 


“Is the Courageous real- 
ly in, daughter?” 

She was so still that Jo- 
anna knew her mother was 
just as excited as she was. 

It was Mother’s strange way when she 
was happy. 

Joanna nodded. 

“It looks exactly like the Courageous. 
It has to be. She is so long overdue, and 
nobody else is expected. Mother, why 
do we sit here? Let’s go. Let’s hurry 
down to meet Father and Jethro. Oh, 
Father is home and we have Jethro to 
play with again.” 

‘Father and Jethro,” Mother repeat- 
ed softly. “I will not go. I will stay to 
make a real breakfast. Thee and Sarah 
may go. But, daughter, walk demurely 
down to the harbor and do not forget 
thy manners.”’ 

‘“Nine—ten,” finished Sarah as Jo- 
anna took her hand. 

They walked down the hill. They 
walked just as fast as they could walk 
without running. In fact Joanna’s steps 
became wider and wider until Sarah 
had to break into a trot. So Joanna 
sighed and began again, slow even steps. 
All the time she was talking about Jeth- 
ro. About the things they used to do. 
About the things they would do again. 
Suddenly she stopped. 

“I hear them coming,” she cried. 

Voices could be heard coming up 
from the harbor. And this time Joanna 
and Sarah ran. They met them halfway, 
a small crowd of people. There were 
their neighbors; the Colemans on one 
side and their neighbors the Barnards 
down by the pond and several others 
from Nantucket Village. Joanna knew 
them all, all but two strange men walk- 
ing in the center, laughing and talking. 
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But she did know one, the big man 
with the black hair and a black beard. 
She ran straight into his arms. 

“Father, Father! Thee came at last.” 

“My great big Joanna. I would never 
have known thee. And who is this fine 
girl?’’ He looked down. 

Sarah stood very still and smiled just 
like Mother. “Thy mother all over,” 
cried Father and picked her up and set 
her on his shoulders. 

The other man, the stranger, came 
up, too, and looked at Sarah. Joanna 
hardly saw him. Her eyes were hunting 
for Jethro in the crowd. She could not 
find him and now she was afraid to ask. 
Terrible things happened to men at sea. 

“Well, sister Joanna, has thee no 
word of greeting for me, too?” said 
a voice that was deep and strange, and 
yet somehow familiar. | 

Joanna turned at the sound of her 
name, but the stranger was talking to 
Sarah. Father began to laugh. Sarah 
laughed, too, and then the young man 
also smiled, a smile that made Joanna 
gasp. Could it be? 

Now the man was looking at her and 
still smiling. All at once she knew. The 
big strange man was her brother Jethro, 
grown up in four years from the boy 
who had left Nantucket Island. 

“Is this young woman my little sister 
Joanna?” he asked. “And the baby Sar- 
ah is as big as thee was when I left.” He 
shook his head as if he could not under- 
stand it. 

“Thee has grown up, too,” replied 
Joanna primly as she walked along be- 
side him. Somehow the excitement of 
the day was gone. Jethro was back to 
be sure. But now he was just another 
man like all the men she knew on the 
island who went to sea and came home 
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again. The big boy who was her brother 
had sailed away and this strange man 
had come back. She wanted to cry, but 
of course she didn’t because little Quak- 
er girls on Nantucket Island did not 
cry. 

They left the Colemans behind. The 
Barnards went on. The Coffins were 
home again and eating breakfast in 
their own kitchen. Sarah and Joanna ate 
in silence while their elders talked and 
smiled at one another and talked some 
more. It seemed as if they must make 
up for four long years at once. Usually 
Joanna would have spoken out of turn, 
for she could not always remember to 
speak when spoken to as her Quaker 
parents had taught her. But today she 
had nothing to say. She had to get ac- 
quainted with her father all over again. 
That would come later. 

As for Jethro, he was someone else. 
She wondered if she would ever become 
friends with this tall young man who 
was her brother and 
yet was not. And 
when she would 
think about it and "3 i, 
long for that other me , Fy. “. ’ 
Jethro, her eyes Po. ae Sms, 
would fill with tears. et, 
She bowed her head = , + \ 
over her plate tohide 


them. 

At last the meal AYt 
was over and al- t } 
though Joanna PO a 
should have stayed to , he = —_ 
help she slipped out =, “ . . 
the back door. Slow- P eee ; 
ly she climbed to “™ eae 
Trot’s Hill, where ee P 
she could sit and , 


look down at the 


Her big brother 
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Courageous. Maybe if she sat up there 
a while she would begin to feel better 
about Jethro being grown up. 

How beautiful the Courageous was 
in the sunlight! There were some peo- 
ple who thought whaleships big and 
clumsy and made fun of them. But, Jo- 
anna thought they were lovely. She 
wished she had a picture of the Cour- 

; ageous to keep forever. 
“I thought I would find thee on our 


' favorite lookout,” 


said a voice behind 


her. It was Jethro. He sat down beside 
her, keeping his hands behind him. 
‘“‘How I missed thee, Joanna. All those 
long days at sea. I used to think of the 
games we played on the island.” 

“Really?” cried Joanna. “Did thee 
really miss me when there was so much 
excitement whaling?” 

“It was not all excitement,” said Jeth- 
ro. “When excitement came, it was 
quick and we had no time to think. But 
afterwards, when we had our whale and 
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was a man, now. 


. work 


had tried out the 
oil, the fun and the 


were over. 
Then again we 
would have long 
days at sea _ with 


nothing to do but 
think of home and 
the things we used 
to do.” 

“Then did thee 
remember the 
games we used to 
play?” asked Joan- 
na. 

“All of them. 
And I always re- 
membered the time 
we tied Mother’s 
yarn to the cat, pre- 


tending she was a harpooned whale.” 

Joanna was laughing now, remem- 
bering their good times together. 

“And then she jumped out the win- 
dow and ran all the way to the village 
with Mother’s yarn paying out behind 
her.” 

“I remember what Mother had to 
say, too,’ said Jethro, smiling. 

All this time Jethro was sitting be- 
side his sister, his hands still behind 
him. Suddenly he jumped up. 

“Look, Sister,’ he said. ‘See what I 
made for thee while I was at sea.” 

He held a model of a whaleship. It 
was a whaleship much like the Cour- 
ageous, but yet there was something dif- 
ferent about it too. Joanna believed 
that if anything it was more beautiful 
than the Courageous. It was perfect. 

Jethro grinned as he turned the ship 
slowly around for Joanna to see the 
other side. His sister’s eyes sparkled 
with happiness and pleasure. For there 
written on one side was her name—Jo- 
anna Coffin. 

“When I am master of my ship,” said 
her brother as he handed the model to 
her, “it will look just like this, and 
will be called the Joanna Coffin— to 
give me luck and hope.” 

Joanna was too happy to speak. 

‘Maybe I will take thee with me, 
too,”” promised her brother. 

“Jethro!” 

“But before that I must tell thee the 
best news. Next trip Father is going to 
take us all. We are all going next 
spring.” 

Joanna held the model ship tightly 
and smiled at her brother. 

“Jethro,” she said, “I am so happy. 
But I am like Mother. I cannot even 
make any noise about it.” 
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When there were no zoos or cages, 
Long ago in distant ages, 

When the world was jungle only, 
Wild and terrible and lonely; 

And cat-creatures, striped or spotted, 
Crouched behind the trees and plotted 
How to spring upon their neighbors, 
Showing teeth as sharp as sabers, 


Then, in those forgotten years, 
Children used their eyes and ears. 
They were neither clothed nor booted, 
But how quick and how sure-footed! 
If they had not been that way 

We would not be here today. 


We have neither bears nor leopards 
Running wild, and even shepherds 
Are not needed in the pasture 

To ward off the old disaster 

Of the lion and the lamb. 














By ROWENA BENNETT 







But we have the traffic jam, 


For our beasties run on wheels 
In the form of automobiles. 




















Illustrated by DAN NOONAN 


And the new and different dangers 
To which children are not strangers. 









Roaring engines, snorting horns 
Are much worse than unicorns. 
Faster than the wolverine 

Runs the modern limousine, 
And more crushing is the wheel 
Of the truck that’s ribbed in steel 
Than the lion’s stunning paw 

Or the tiger’s angry claw. 










Children must be twice as wise 
Today, and use their ears and eyes 
Better than the folk in ages 

When there were no zoos and cages, 
When the world was jungle only, 
Wild and terrible and lonely. 








WAY DOWN YONDER 


IN PASQUOTANK 


By ELLIS CREDLE 
Illustrated by the Author 


The Story So Far: Chris and Lucy had 
a pet calf named Zero and a rowboat 
of their own, but cash-money was 
scarce. No wonder they wanted to win 
the prize—$5 in gold—offered in the 
Show Boat Song Contest. What kind of 
song should they choose? “We need a 
new song,” Lucy decided, “something 
folks have never heard before.” But it 
wasn’t so easy to make up a song until 
the voodoo charms got them both in 
disgrace. Then, as Aunt Selina said, 
“when your heart’s plumb full of sor- 
row, it just has to burst out in song.” 


Part Four 


E arty on Monpay Morninc Chris and 
Lucy dashed across the yard and 
through the myrtle thicket to Uncle 
Bennie’s house. Lucy had a paper on 
which the words of their song were 
written down. They found the old man 
inside finishing up his breakfast of fried 
pork with hoe-cake and molasses. The 
children hovered about him. 

“Oh, say, Uncle Bennie, we want you 
to think up a tune for our song.” 

“Your song—what song?’ asked the 
old man, wiping his mouth on his 
sleeve. 

“Why, the one for the contest. We’ve 
written one. We want a tune to fit it. A 
nice lively tune!” , 

“Goodness, gracious, sakes alive! 
You ought to of picked your tune first 
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and then made your words to fit the 
tune. You done gone about it hind part 
before.” 
“We _ have?” 
Lucy in dismay. 
“Sure have, but anyhow we try and 
see what we can do about it.”” He took 
down his guitar and tuned it a little. 
‘“‘How’s this, maybe this tune fit your 
song?” With a merry wink he began to 
sing: 
Mammy had a chicken, it crowed just 
"fore day, 
Long come a weasel and stole that 
chicken away! 


exclaimed Chris and 


Row rye row, row rye row, row rye row. 

Row that boat ashore! 

“No, no, that won't fit,” Lucy said. 

“Well, then, here’s another one. See 
will this do.” 

I met a possum on the road, 

I ask him where was he gwine. 

Oh lawdy mercy on my soul, 

I’m gwine to the fox-grape vine. 

“No, that won’t do either,’ Chris 
shook his head. 
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Uncle Bennie plucked some more 
chords. “‘“Maybe this one’ll fit.” 

Me and my wife and a stump-tailed dog 

Tried to cross the creek on a rotten log. 

The log it broke and we fell in, 

Now wasn’t that a dreadful sin! 

Ha, ha, ha! You and me! 

Little brown dog, don’t I love thee! 


“Yes! shouted Chris 
“That's it exactly!” 

“Well, I declare!”” Uncle Bennie was 
delighted. “I'll play it now whilst you 
sing your song.” 

He picked a few chords and the 
children began. It went perfectly. 

“That's a pretty good song. It sho’ 
is,’ said Uncle Bennie. ‘““Who goin’ to 
play for you on the Show Boat?” 


and Lucy. 


“You got to make a little bow—so!— 
when you go out on the stage,” he told 
them, showing them how to do it. “And 
the same when you get through. Now 
let's see you do it.” 

Lucy and Chris did it over and over 
again. 

‘“‘Now don’t sing your song for any- 
body and don’t talk about it,” Uncle 
Bennie warned. “Talk about it and talk 
is all it’ll amount to.” 

Chris and Lucy promised. 

Saturday came at last. The Show 
Boat would arrive that afternoon and 
the song contest would be held that 
night. 

“Oh, Mama, do let us go early to see 
the Show Boat come in,” Chris begged. 





“You play for us, Uncle Bennie,” 
cried Lucy. “It sounds fine with your 
guitar.” 

“Why | sho’,” 
grinning with pleasure. “On the night 
the Show Boat come, I be all dressed up 
and ready to play for you.” 


said Uncle Bennie, 


DuRING THE REST OF THE WEEK Chris 
and Lucy practiced their song. Uncle 
Bennie practiced with them, plunking 
merrily away while they sang. 
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“It’s a wonderful sight to see it come 
in!” 

‘But you’d miss your supper if you 
did that. You’d have to go at three or 
four o'clock and the show doesn’t be- 
gin until seven.” 

“Oh, please!”’ the children begged. 

“I suppose it’s all right,’’ Mama said. 
“We'll bring Uncle Bennie in the car- 
riage with us later. But do keep your 
clothes clean if you’re going to sing to- 
night.” 
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“We will,” promised Chris and Lucy. 
They dashed up to their rooms and 
dressed themselves in their best clothes; 
then they ran to the little ditch behind 
the barn where Skeeter was tied up. 
They unloosed it and climbed hur- 
riedly in. 

What a swash of white foam streamed 
out behind as they rowed down the 
canal! The tall leaves of the iris and 
cattails waved furiously as they swept 
past. They swung around the curves of 
the creek, shot past the old ruined saw- 
mill, the cotton gin, and the back yards 
of Bayview, and came at last to the 
wharf in front of Midgett’s store. 

Their skiff scraped the sides of Mr. 
Silverthorne’s oystering schooner as 
they came into the dock. Immediately 
a head popped out of the little cabin. 

“Hi, there, children!’ Mr. Silver- 
thorne greeted them. “Come down to 
see the Show Boat come in?”’ 

“Sure have,” cried Chris and Lucy. 

Mr. Silverthorne climbed out, stood 
on top of his cabin and peered down 
the river. ““There she comes, all right! 
There she comes!”’ 

Chris and Lucy hastily tied Skeeter 
to the piling and climbed up in a big 
tree to see better. 
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“Hi-ya chum!” 


“Yea! There she comes! There she 
comes!”’ they shouted. 

Far down the river, like a brightly 
colored flower floating on the blue 
water, the Show Boat was moving 
Slowly along, its gay awnings and flags 
fluttering in the breeze, its white paint 
gleaming in the sun. 

“Yea! There she comes! There she 
comes!” 

Mr. Midgett came running out of the 
store, his fat little stomach jouncing up 
and down with every step. People loaf- 
ing on the store porch left their checker 
games and rushed out on the wharf. 
Negroes, come to buy a bottle of mo- 
lasses, housewives with their children, 
everybody in Bayview, came hurrying 
to see the Show Boat come in. 
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a boy waved at Chris. 


On moved the great flat boat, slowly 
and smoothly, pulled along by a busy, 
puffing little tugboat. Soon it was close 
enough to see the show people standing 
on the top deck. 

“Hi ya, chum!” a boy waved at Chris. 

“Hi ya, pal!’ the man beside him 
called out. 

Chris stared in surprise. It was the 
man and the boy who had teased him 
about the bullfrogs. 

“Hi!” Chris grinned and waved back. 
The people on the bank seemed greatly 
impressed that he should know some- 
one on the Show Boat. 

The little tug puffed and pulled 
and the great boat was maneuvered 
slowly into the dock on the other side 
from Mr. Silverthorne’s oyster boat. 
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Then all the Show Boat people disap- 
peared from the upper deck. Through 
the windows of a lower deck they could 
be seen filing into a small room and sit- 
ting down at a long table. 

“They're having supper,” said Mr. 
Midgett in surprise. 

Chris and Lucy looked. The Show 
Boat people were drinking coffee or 
maybe it was yaupon tea—just like any- 
body else! 

The light in the sky began to fade 
away. People went back to their homes. 
Chris and Lucy bought some crackers 
and cheese and a bottle of pickles from 
Mr. Midgett’s store and sat down upon 
the bank in the twilight and had their 
picnic supper. 

Then it grew dark. Somewhere on 
the Show Boat a motor started and 
electric lights flashed on. Soon the show 
would begin. The ticket booth was 
opened and people began to cross the 
gangplank. Mama and Papa arrived 
among the earliest. 

Mama combed Lucy’s hair and tied 
it with a pink ribbon. She tied a pink 
sash about her dress. Chris combed his 
hair. Then, full of excitement, they 
bought their tickets and trooped into 
the theater. 
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At last the curtain went up and the 
show began. After several song-and- 
dance acts, the curtain went down, and 
when it rose again the scenery had 
been changed. There was a back drop 


with a little rose-covered cottage 
painted on it. At one side a great poster 
was propped on an easel. 

“Old Home Singing Contest,” it said 
in glittering letters. A master of cere- 
monies came upon the stage and asked 
everyone who wished to take part in 
the contest to come through the little 
door that would take them back stage. 

“Oh gee! We'll see what it’s like back 
there!” exclaimed Chris. 

A number of people got up and went 
timidly toward the door, Chris and 
Lucy and Uncle Bennie among them. 
It was dim and cluttered behind the 
scenes, with canvas scenery stacked 
against the walls. And they could look 
out through the sides and see the 
master of ceremonies still talking. 

The first contestant was Miss Min- 
nie, the dressmaker. She went out, 
draped in a sheet, and sang Rock of 
Ages with many beautiful gestures. 
People clapped and applauded. It was 
very pretty. Then Mrs. Midgett, the 
storekeeper’s wife, played the zither and 
sang a long, doleful song about a beau- 
tiful lady who was drowned in a mill- 
pond. People all through the audience 
began to sniffle. It was very sad. < 

Mr. Saw-fiddle Saddler went next and 
fiddled while he sang, “Oh I wish I 
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was single again, for when I was single 
my pockets did jingle. Oh I wish I was 
single again.” People whistled and 
clapped and laughed. 

Chris and Lucy, who stood at the 
very end of the line, began to feel dis- 
couraged. Everyone who _ performed 
seemed better than the last. They could 
not possibly win that prize, they 
thought. 

At last the master of ceremonies 
beckoned to them. They got up, walked 
out upon the stage and made their little 
bow as Uncle Bennie had taught them. 
The glare of the footlights was so 
bright that they could not see anybody 
in the audience. 

Uncle Bennie took a chair that was 
offered him and struck up the lively 
music. Immediately, Chris and Lucy 
felt better. They began to sing: 


We went to the conjur-man one day, 
He'll bring you luck the old folks say. 
He brought me out an old horseshoe 
And said, “This thing will surely do!” 


CHoRus 
Way down yonder where the rivers flow, 
Way down yonder where the rushes grow, 
Way down yonder in Pasquotank, 
Where the bullfrogs jump from bank to 
bank. 


He gave my sister Luce a bag, 

Some awful stuff tied in a rag. 

He said, “It smells as strong as—well! 
But don’t you mind the dreadful smell.” 


Way down yonder etc. 
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Well, here’s the kind of luck I drew How the people clapped and shouted 
For lugging home that old horseshoe. as Chris and Lucy finished their song! 
Our calf got lazy on the trail, _ How they laughed! For the tale of the 
My sister said, “Just twist his tail!” trip to the conjur-man had got around. 
Way down yonder etc. 


The calf got mad and jumped and 
pitched 

And dumped us both into the ditch. 

We climbed half-drowned upon the 
bank 

And had our lucky shoe to thank. 


Way down yonder etc. 


My sister Luce said, “Let’s not fret, 
I’ve got my bag of good luck yet.” 

She wore that asafoeditay, 

And wasn’t there the deuce to pay! 


Way down yonder etc. 


When she came near our Mama said, 
“Surely there is something dead!” 

She went to church dressed like a swell 
But soon there was a dreadful smell! 


Way down yonder etc. 


The preacher said, “I fear the worst! 
The fumes of hell have surely burst!” 
Then someone yelled, “No, not today! 
It’s only asafoeditay!” 


Way down yonder etc. 


As sister Luce walked down the aisles 
The people tried to hide their smiles, 
And so we said in great disgust, 
“That conjur-man’s an awful bust!” 


Way down yonder etc. 


But now that we have made this song 
We hope that we were in the wrong, 

For if the prize should come to hand 
We'll owe it to the conjur-man! 





Way down yonder etc. 
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“You've made a hit!” the master of 
ceremonies cried, clapping and clap- 
ping with the others. 

Chris and Lucy bowed again and 
again as the applause went on and on. 
Then they marched happily from the 
stage. 

“Oh, do you think we've won?” 
whispered Lucy to Chris. 

“You never can tell!” 

They waited anxiously while the 
master of ceremonies and several mem- 
bers of the Show Boat troupe withdrew 
to judge the songs. In a very short while 
they returned. The master of cere- 
monies stepped to the front of the 
stage. 

“We've decided,” he announced im- 
portantly, “to award the prize to the 
song that was made up especially for 
the occasion, ‘Way Down Yonder in 
Pasquotank!’ 

“Will Christopher and Lucy Gale 
please step forward?” 
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In a haze of joy, Chris and Lucy 
walked out on the stage again. 

“Since there are two of you,” the 
master of ceremonies said, smiling at 
them, “the Show Boat is going to give 
two prizes, one for you—” He placed 
a five-dollar gold piece in Lucy's hand. 
“And one for you.” He placed another 
in Chris’s. 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Chris and 
Lucy. They could hardly believe their 
good luck. ““There’s enough to divide 
with Uncle Bennie!” Lucy whispered. 

The children looked down at the 
shining gold pieces. That wonderful 
doll and those fancy cowboy boots were 
in the bag! 

“Way down yonder in Pasquotank,” 
sang the audience gleefully as Chris and 
Lucy marched from the stage. And the 
music rang from the rafters: 

“Way down yonder in Pasquotank, 
where the bullfrogs jump from bank to 
bank!” THE END 
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And then awake. 


Reflect the light, 
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Green and soft like rippling silk, 
They quickly shake, 
Thinly veined they shiver slow, 


They dangle from long-fingered trees, 
Then tremble gently as they feel 


The wind squeeze tight. 
—PascHat La PaDULA 
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TRE MERRY MICE by Marion Holland 




















‘Missed again! exclaims Pussy. A cats life is hard 
When people leave mouseholes all over the yard. 





The cat creeping up through the bushes and trees. 
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They'll have to come out — 


went in this way; 


Ill jie down and wast, if it takes me all day.” 








While Pussy is lying and taking her ease, 





The three httle mice are as busy as bees! 
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Puss ig yawns, wit Teeodom when, quick as ; Se og has suddenly got both a bath anda drink! 
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It’s TWENTY YEARS, or maybe longer, 
since Old Blue last came swarming 
down the River, raising waves that 
swamped the john-boats moored along 
the banks. There are still catfish in the 
river (and big ones, too, if you call five 
foot big), but when the river rolls 
brown and big with flood the river men 
still listen for the jingle of the fish 
hooks hanging free in the snout of Old 
Blue, the greatest catfish that ever was, 
or likely will be. 

Old Blue was born during the spring 
flood some time in the ’eighties, or may- 
be in the late ’seventies. He’d no more 
than just been born when he turned 
right around and frightened full-grown 
fish for miles around until the water 
boiled and swirled with their going, for 
even then he had a full-grown set of 
teeth the like of which had never been 
seen, before or since. 

And then he started growing. Every 
time he swam around the bend and 
back he was two foot longer, and may- 
be three. In a month he was long as a 
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Old Blue THE GIANT CATFISH 








A Tall Tale 
of the OHIO 


By 
JUNE CLARK 
Retold and 
Illustrated by 
GLEN 
ROUNDS 


keelboat, or maybe just a mite longer. 
When he was two months old the waves 
he raised with his swimming swamped 
john-boats, keelboats, and lumber rafts, 
and left houseboats by the dozen piled 
high and dry on the banks. 

By midsummer, when the corn 
along the river banks reached the roast- 
ing ear stage, he found that he could 
rear his great head and neck out of the 
water and strip the ears off the first six 
or seven rows back from the bank with 
hardly any trouble. 

These river-bank corn patches are 
seldom much more than eight or ten 
rows wide, so you can see that there was 
bound to be trouble with the river men 
over this. They tried every way to get 
rid of that big catfish. But no line ever 
made would hold him, and it wasn’t 
long until his snout held a hundred 
fish hooks, or maybe more, hanging 
free and jingling against each other 
when he moved his head. These 
things didn’t bother him like you'd 
think they might. In fact, he seemed 
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to like the sound of them, and would 
play sweet, sad tunes with them as he 
swam along. 

And for years, when the corn in the 
river bank patches was in roasting ear 
stage, the river men listened close for 
the sound of his jingling fish hooks to 
warn them that Old Blue was robbing 
their corn patches. Whenever that hap- 
pened, they called their dogs and 
grabbed their pitch forks and drove him 
off. He collected many a scar from dog 
bite, gig, and pitch fork, but nobody 
ever caught him. 

One fall, after the green corn was 
gone, Old Blue got the urge to travel. 
He swam down past the mouth of the 
Kanasha, and past the mouth of the Big 
Sandy, and just at daylight one morning 
he crossed the falls of the Ohio at Cin- 
cinnati, to the great surprise of the keel- 
boat crews there. He went on down to 
where the Ohio empties into the Missis- 
sippi, then up to the Missouri. He swam 
up that muddy river past the Kaw River 
and past the Platte, until he was some- 
where above the Omaha. There he bur- 
rowed into the mud for the winter. 

Toward spring he was rudely awak- 
ened by cowboys gathering driftwood 


Old Blue 
waggled his tail 
at the cowboys. 
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for a fire. It was then low water and a 
cowboy dabbed his rope onto Old 
Blue’s tail, thinking it was a muddy log. 
With his horse snorting and sweating at 
the end of the rope, he dragged the log 
onto the fire, only to have it come alive 
and flop back into the river as soon as 
the fire got hot. You may be sure the 
cowboys were as upset as Old Blue. 
They rode off across the prairie as fast 
as they could hyper, without even look- 
ing back. 

As for Old Blue, he swam back down 
the river and never stopped until 
he was safe back in the Ohio. 

But for many years now he’s not been 
seen. Whether he’s gone away some 
place where he has more room to turn, 
or whether he once went too far up one 
of the little rivers of Kentucky or West 
Virginia and got landlocked, none can 
say. But the river men still listen for the 
jingle of his fish hooks, and tell the tales 
of how it was in the good old days. 
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CANADIAN SUMMER 
by Hilda Van Stockum (Viking. $2.50) is 
another rollicking story about the Mitchell 
family. It begins when the moving men from 
Montreal come rolling up to the door in a 
huge truck. Of course it has to be a big 
truck, for there are six children in the family, 
besides Mother, Daddy, and Grannie. But big 
as it is, there isn’t half enough room for the 
baby carriage, the best sofa, and the six 
trunks which hold their most important 
clothing. No wonder Mother is dismayed. 

Arriving in Montreal proves even more ex- 
citing than leaving Washington. The house 
that Daddy has rented for the summer is “up 
in the hills” and they must drive four hours 
to get there. And what will it be like? Very 
exciting, as it happens, with a lake, woods 





Illustration from “Canadian Summer” 


to get lost in, and all kinds of strange new 
friends. The summer is very hard on Mother 
and Grannie, who are kept busy saving one 
child after another from accidents by fire or< 
water, but Peter and Patsy have a wonderful 
time. 
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THE HORSE CALLED PETE 
by Elisa Bialk (Houghton, Mifflin Co. $2) 
tells how Grandpa comes to Davey’s rescue 
when Gil breaks his promise to the boy. At 
least, Davey thought it was a promise, that 
he should have the baby calf for his own. 

Davey is ten, a very lonesome small boy on 
a farm, who feels that life really begins when 
Grandpa buys him the spotted pony from the 
circus. The circus people were going to shoot 
Pete because he had spoiled a very important 
act, but Davey is sure the pony isn’t vicious. 
All he needs is a pal who needs him, as much 
as Davey needs a pal. Beginning readers and 
beginning riders—lucky if you are both—will 
appreciate this story. 


MONTE 
by George Cory Franklin (Houghton. $2) is 
the story of a grizzly bear who spent most of 
the first year of his life in a miner’s cabin. 
Monte liked to sit in Dick Harvey’s homemade 
rocking chair and rock gently back and forth. 
He liked to fool around with old Shep, the 
dog, and to frighten the daylights out of 
strange people or horses who passed the 
cabin. 

This kind of life was fun until Mowbray 
came along. Mowbray was a guide who 
wanted to make pots of money, and saw his 
chance if he could capture Monte and sell 
him for a big price to a movie studio. Then 
began a bear-hunt that lasted two years and 
covered a lot of territory, as Mowbray tried 
his best to outwit the grizzly. 

Believe it or not, this is a most convincing 
and absorbing tale. There’s no false senti- 
ment about it, but your sympathies will be 
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with the bear, who manages to fool his pur- 
suers time and again with intelligent cun- 
ning and humor. The author is willing to 
swear that all that happens in these pages is 
true, and it seems as if it must be so, for who 
would think to make up such antics! 


THE WILD WOOD 
by Dorothy Clewes (Coward-McCann. $2.50) 
is really two books in one, and the wood 
isn’t wild at all. In fact, even the creatures 
who live there are just as peaceloving and 
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Illustration from “The Wild Wood” 


friendly as can be. However, when two 
Humans appear to take possession of the Cot- 
tage, then Rabbit, and Mole, and Worm and 
other small woodfolk prove that they can be 
fierce and dangerous as any mountain lion. 
That’s the first story. 

The second story is my favorite. It con- 
cerns Carp and Eel and the plot against Cap- 
tain Pike, who threatens to ruin all their 
fun. How Captain Pike, who has sailed the 
seven seas, proves to be a hero instead of a 
villain, is the the climax of a story which will 
appeal especially to children under ten who 
think animals are more interesting than 
people. 


DAUGHTER OF THE MOUNTAINS 
by Luise Rankin (Viking. $3) is the story of 
Momo, a little girl who dares to cross the 
mountains of Tibet all alone, a perilous 
journey even for the long mule teams which 
follow the Trade Route. But Momo cannot 
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be turned back by danger or threats, for she 
seeks her little jewel of a dog who has been 
stolen from her. 

The dog Pempa was a red-gold Lhasa ter- 
rier worth one hundred rupees. Momo had 
prayed and waited for five years before he 
became her dog, and then the Astrologer 
said: “Adventure and good fortune have come 
into your house with this dog.” When he dis- 
appears, Momo has only one thought—to 
rescue her little golden darling if she has to 
walk all the way to Calcutta. 


THE BIG WAVE 
by Pearl S. Buck (John Day. $2) tells what 
happens when a tidal wave wipes out the 
little Japanese fishing village where Jiya lives. 
Jiya himself is safe, visiting his playmate on 
a nearby mountain farm. But the terror of 
the disaster, the loss of his parents and 
brother, make it hard for Jiya to go on liv- 
ing. 

How Jiya learns to accept the mystery of 
death, and to begin a new life, reveals the 
philosophy of Japanese fishermen who live 
dangerously along a shore threatened by vol- 
canoes on land and big waves from the sea. 
The book is beautifully illustrated by Jap- 
anese prints by Hiroshige and Hokusai. 


RANGER, 
Sea Dog of the Royal Mounted, by Charles S. 
Strong (Winston. $2.50) is the story of a 
very intelligent animal, a Samoyede puppy, 
found adrift in the Arctic. These spec- 
tacular looking white dogs, almost invisible 
against snowy landscapes, are known for their 
skill in hunting, their bravery, and their 
loyalty. 

Nowhere could the Mounties have found a 
more valuable assistant in solving the mys- 
tery of two disappearing men, than in this 
dog whom they rescued from the sea. They 
called him Ranger and left him during the 
winter with a boy in Halifax to be trained. 
This may be more of a mystery story than a 
dog story, but it combines the appeal of both 
for teen-age readers. 
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BY OUR YOUNG 


A Pup 
By Pat Mulvehill, age 12 





Some people say I’m just a hound 


The children like to stroke my fur. 
It’s soothing to a worthless cur. 


I roam the streets by day and night 
And many times enjoy a fight. 

My food is scarce, that may be, 
But a hobo’s life is the life for me. 


SOUNDS 
By Jean Smith, age 11 


I often hear sounds, 

When I am in bed, 

The winds moaning round, 
And the rain overhead. 


The call of the mother bird, 
Low and so sweet 

As she tells her little ones 
To go to sleep. 


The sounds are always 

The nicest at night, 

When I am in bed, 

And have turned out the light. 
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ARTISTS 


Cause kinds like me are easily found. 





AND WRITE 


THE Rep DEER 
By Jack D. Price, age 11 


I was a fawn one day. I am grown-up now. 
I like for the dogs to chase me. One day the 
dogs were chasing me, and I fell and hurt 
my leg. When I fell, I was in a cave, and the 
dogs couldn’t find me. The men called in 
their dogs, and when they were gone, I went 
to the creek and washed my sore leg off. I 
stayed in the cave until night. When it was 
dark, I went out and got some food. 

When my sore leg was well, I went out of 
my den and found a little fawn. Its mother 
had been bitten by a huge tiger, and the 
scared fawn was hidden under some leaves. I 
took it and put it in my den. I went out to a 
place called Indian Hill.’ There I found an 
old deer and she said she would come to my 
den and live and take care of the fawn. She 
named it Dick. 

When it was grown-up, it raised three 
fawns. She named one Pewee, one Bill, and 
one Big-horn. 

When we went out to get some food and 
got back to our den, some tigers had gotten 
in our cave. One deer went in and came out 
quickly. 

“There are wildcats in there,” he said. 

“We are going to kill them,” Red Deer 
said. 
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So they did, and when they killed the 
tigers, they found that one had bitten the old 
deer. Red Deer and the others went to a 
man’s house and tried to get him to follow 
them to the cave. They took him to the den, 
and the man doctored the old deer. Then he 
went home. He would come back every once 
in a while to put a new bandage on the old 


~‘deer, and told her when she would be able 


to get out. - 

She got better and was able to go out and 
get some food. 

When we heard that some hunters were 
coming, we got all our group together and 
went to another place and stayed there until 
we heard the dogs coming. Another deer and 
Red Deer took the dogs on so they would 
not get the herd. They chased us until they 
got tired so we went down the creek and the 
dogs went up the creek. Then we went back 
to the herd and told them the dogs were 
gone, so we all went back to our den once 
again im safety. 







FAIRYLAND 
By Elaine Siervogel, age 11 


If you want to go to fairyland, 

Just go to the chocolate sea. 

Sail on a boat to the lemonade spring, 
Then walk to the gum drop tree. 
Next you go to the peppermint bush, 
And then on ahead. 

But when you get to fairyland 

You'll find you’re back in bed. 


A RIDDLE 
By Ruth Walter, age 9 


Sometimes I’m big, 

Sometimes small 

Sometimes I’m not a size at all. 
Sometimes I go away 

But I'll be back 

Whenever you say. 

What am I? 
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Out For a Tin O’ BLuBBER By David Soifer, age 10 
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Tue Ruc 
By Linda Sherman, age 6 


I was walking on the rug one day, 
Rug one day, rug one day 

Early in the morning 

Because my little feetsies were cold, 
Feetsies were cold, feetsies were cold, 
Early in the morning. 





Ir’s Fun To Ptay Store 


By Linda Malone, age 10 


In My AIRPLANE 
By Fred Phillips, age 7 


I had an airplane. I flew up in the sky. My 
wheels went up. Up, up I went. I went over 
an airport. 

Now I will put my wheels down. But my 
right wheel will not go down. I am going to 
land on one wheel. 

I went down to land. I had a no good land- 
ing. ’ 

The mechanic came out and said “What 
do you want?” 
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I said, “My right wheel will not go down. 
Will you help me?” 

He said, “I will help you.” 

I took off. I went up, up. Then I went 
over a big city. I dropped the mail. I saw the 
people. The people said, “Come down here.” 

I saw a big airport. I went down. I went 
into a big room. The mechanic took my air- 
plane into the hangar. They told me to fix 
something. I will do it. 

But I am going home to see my mother and 
father too. Then I went home. I saw my 
brother too. I went back to the airport. The 
mechanic got my airplane. I took off. I went 
up, up in the sky. I went over a big city. I 
dropped the mail. 


FLYING 


By the First and Second Grades of Bancroft 
School, Kansas City, Kansas 


Isn’t this fun 
Flying in the sun? 
We climb fast 
We dive at last. 


Clouds float by 
In a lovely sky 
And the wind is strong 
As we fly along. 


CHILD’s PRAYER 
By Patricia Lash, age 6 


Father we thank thee for the things we eat, 
And for the full grown wheat. 
To be to others kind and good, 
To do the things that we should. 
Amen. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 

sparrow, lark, thrush, scarlet 
tanager, towhee, phoebe; hoop, oven, loaf, 
iron dime, arch, yarn, ship; holidays 


Swallow, 
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“Could you stay home tomorrow, Daddy?” 
asked Tom Puzzlewit one evening. “We're 
having a celebration.” 

“Tomorrow?” repeated Mr. 
“Nothing special about tomorrow, is there?” 

“It’s the first day of vacation,” cried the 
children. 

Mr. Puzzlewit grunted. “Not my vacation,” 
he said. “Why should I celebrate?” 

“Well, you go to birthday parties when it’s 
not your own birthday,” Nancy replied. 

“So I do,” her father admitted. “Still I am 
afraid I can’t take a whole day off. Suppose 
I come home at four o’clock? What are your 
plans?” 

“We haven’t really decided yet,” said Tom. 
“A picnic would be fun.” 

“A surprise picnic,” suggested Mrs. Puzzle- 
wit. “Daddy can surprise us with a place for 
it. I'll surprise you with the food. And you 
children must think up some games or stunts 
or puzzles to amuse us, but do it independ- 
ently so that you will surprise one another, 
too.” 

“May we each bring a friend?” asked 
Nancy. 

Mrs. Puzzlewit nodded. “I’m glad you did 
not keep that for a surprise,” she said. 
“Someone might have been hungry.” 

The next afternoon Mr.  Puzzlewit 
squeezed eight people into the car, and took 
them to a place they had never seen before. 
There was a wide brook for wading and 
building dams until suppertime came. Then 
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Puzzlewit. 
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the surprise baskets were unpacked with 
squeals of delight. 

After the edge was off their appetites, Mr. 
Puzzlewit remarked that he was waiting for 
the children to entertain him. 


“I have some puzzles,” Tom began. “A 
man had twenty-three horses and four stalls. 
How could he arrange them so as to have an 
odd number in each stall?” 

Everyone was silent for a moment. Peter 
even took out a pencil and did some figuring. 
Then he said: “It can’t be done.” 

“Do you give up?” 

At last they all did. 

’ “He put one in the first stall, and one in 
the second stall and one in the third stall, 
and twenty in the fourth stall.” 

“But twenty is an even number,” Nancy 
objected. 

Tom grinned. “You'll have to admit it’s 
an odd number to put in one stall,” he said. 
“Another man had four pigs and he was de- 
termined to put them in five pens. How do 
you think he.managed that?” 

“I’ve often wondered why the people in 
puzzles and problems want to do such pe- 
culiar things,” Nancy remarked. 

“Oh, there are lots of crazy people in the 
world,” said Peter, “I can answer your puz- 
zle, Tom. Suppose you try this one. 

Ethel is the niece of John, 
And John is Eva’s brother, 
But Ethel isn’t Eva’s niece, 
What are they to each other?” 
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“That sounds like— 

Brothers and sisters have I .none, 

But that man’s father is my father’s son.” 
said Mr. Puzzlewit. 

“Eva is Ethel’s mother,” said Tom, 
that man, Daddy, is the son of the speaker.” 
Has anyone else solved the pig puzzle?” 

Several had. Peter drew a picture of the 
answer like this: 


and 

















“Now I have a game for us to play,” Nan- 
cy said. She gave each one a pencil and two 
slips of paper. “On the white paper you 
must write a What-would-you-do-if question. 
What would you do if you ate too much? 
or What would you do if you turned into a 
lion? On the brown paper you write an an- 
swer, not necessarily an answer to your ques- 
tion, just anything silly, like I would blow 
up, or I would swim to an iceberg. Then we 
mix all the slips up, and each person draws 
one of each color and reads them.” 

The results were quite amusing. Tom 
read, “What would you do if you met the 
president? I would take bicarbonate of soda.” 
And Mrs. Puzzlewit read, “What would you 
do if you had the hiccups? I would order a 
wheel chair and crutches.” 

“The other game I though of is imitating 
animals,” Nancy said. “I'll give each one a 
slip with an animal’s name on it, and you 
imitate it by actions and sounds and see if 
the others can guess what it is.” 

The slips said: kangaroo, elephant, bear, 
rooster, rabbit, pig, snake, and sloth. Mr. 
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Puzzlewit drew the sloth and gave a fine im- 
itation, hanging by his hands and feet from 
the branch of a tree. Someone began by guess- 
ing he was a monkey, but after he had re- 
mained quite still for a minute or so, there 
was no mistaking him. 

“Now,” said Peter, “if you can transfer 
your thoughts to our feathered friends, I 
shall read some verses. The missing rhymes 
are all names of birds. 

Swooping to a tiny hollow 

In a bank, we see the —-—————— , 

But in alleys dark and narrow, 

Hops the perky littl—————-—-— 

When the sun drives back the ah 

Comes the sweet song of the ———-, 

And it’s in the twilight hush 

That we hear the hermit -————— . 

At color changing, a good manager 

Is the flashy -—-—--—--—--—--— ——-—-—-—-—— 

And when the farmer goes to mow, he 

Hears persistent calls of —-————— . 

A swift flycatcher, who can she be? 

Well, she calls herself a —- — ———— . 

When the names had been guessed, ‘Tom 
showed a pictured acrostic he had made. 

































































“Each picture represents a _ four-letter 
word, and the first letters of each word to- 
gether spell something we all like.” 

(Answers on page 40.) 
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MENDI AND HIS MAGIC 
(Continued from page 9) 


sound smote his ears. He looked toward 
the entrance to the courtyard of the sor- 
cerer Dismael-bek, yelled a warning to 
Sitmud, and fled. 

Sitmud’s puzzled-looking face grew 
even more puzzled as he watched Ahm- 
ed's departure. Then he, too, saw the 
Thing, and departed over a wall. 

The Thing bore down on the market- 
place, and the others saw it come, and 
still others, so that by the time it hit the 
stall of Sitmud the sweetmeat-seller, the 
crowd had rushed away in eighty-seven 
directions. 

The sweetmeat stall went over with 
a crash, and then the vegetable stall, 
and then the fruit stall, and then the 
clothes stall, and then the hundred vas- 
es of pottery carefully stacked that 
morning by Jasphah the potter, and 
then the carpet stall, and then the wine 
stall. 

The Thing plunged on, with Mendi 
hanging on for dear life. Up the wide 
street he went, and came in sight of the 
huge gate that served as chief Eastern 
gateway to the city. The gate, praise 
Allah! was open, but a few yards this 
side of it a caravan of twenty camels 
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laden with rich goods was preparing to 
leave for India. 

“Move, ye lazy beast!’’ one of the 
camel-drivers was shouting. The animal 
he was addressing was reclining happily 
on its knees and showed no signs of 
moving. It turned its grave head slowly 
and threw the driver a contemptuous 
glance, chomping its jaw from left to 
right as it did so. 

“Will ye stay thus all day and all 
night?” cried the driver. 

The camel considered the suggestion, 
and seemed to find it good. It nodded, 
and chomped. 

Then it saw the Thing. 

It made a high, shocked noise, and 
moved faster than it had ever moved in 
its life. The other animals leaped to 
their feet and followed the leader. The 
caravan men moved even faster than 
the camels, scurrying away like ants 
whose hill has been stirred with a stick. 

Mendi and the Thing thundered 
over the spot where the caravan had 
rested, and out through the gate, leav- 
ing as a reminder of their presence a 
small cloud of blue smoke, and a smell 
that Arabia had never smelled before. 

Dismael-bek, the sorcerer, stunned 
for a while by the sudden and explosive 
departure of his apprentice, had finally 
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picked himself up from the ground, 
brushed the dust from his rich raiment, 
and hastened into the house to consult 
his magic crystal. 

The crystal was clouded at first, as 
usual, but in a matter of minutes the 
clouds had cleared, and Dismael-bek 
peered into it. 

What he saw therein drove the mat- 
ter of Mendi from his mind, and sent 
him racing to the Caliph’s palace, the 
crystal tucked under his arm, and his 
beard blowing straight out behind him. 

The desert was not far distant from 
the city gates, and Mendi was now be- 
ing borne up one sandhill and down an- 
other, his spine shaken by the rough 
voyage. The Thing crested a long, roll- 
ing dune and started a long slide into a 
stony plateau. 

The plateau was alive with horsemen, 
hundreds upon hundreds of them, 
armed with spears and advancing with 
great speed, and with great warlike 
shouts. Their leader was a giant of a 
man, riding a giant horse, and carrying 
a spear so big that it made those of his 
followers look like sticks of kindling. 

The headlong advance of this army 
of horsemen was suddenly checked, as 
though the ground had opened up in 
front of them. 
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The hundreds and hundreds of 


shouting men stopped their shouting, 
and glared with unbelieving horror at 
the Thing that was scuttling down upon 
them from the brow of the dune. 

The horror was succeeded by blind 
terror. A great cloud of what looked 
like smoke shot from the front end of 
the Thing, and a terrible rattling noise 
began, to which was soon added a loud 
explosion. 

The horses reared, neighing with the 
same fright that had seized their riders, 
and then the whole mass of men and 
beasts broke and fled in riot, with the 
Thing in hot, smoking pursuit. 

Mendi whirled the wheel, and the 
Thing spun straight around and head- 
ed back in the direction from which it 
had come. If the horsemen had seen 
this, they might have taken courage and 
reformed their ranks, but no man 
among them dared look behind him as 
he fled, fearing that all the devils of the 
desert were on his track. 

And in another ten minutes, the 
walls of the city rose up before Mendi, 
and on the walls were hosts of shouting 
people, and through the Eastern gate 
there poured a wave of shouting people. 

Mendi had been feeling happy that 
the Thing had relented and decided to 
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bring him back to home and safety, but 
now, as he saw the mob rushing out of 
the gate, he realized that home no long- 
er meant safety. He remembered the 
havoc in the market-place, the chaos in 
the crowded courtyard, the breakup of 
the caravan, and he was afraid of what 
might happen to him when the people 
brought him to account for all the dam- 
age he had caused. 

He whirled the wheel again, and 
headed once more for the desert. The 
Thing gave a mighty sigh, and stopped. 

Only a short time before, Mendi had 
been wishing for this, but now that it 
had happened, he wished that it hadn’t. 

“Save me, Beast!’ he cried. “Save me 
from the fury of my neighbors! Carry 
me away from their wrath!” 

The Thing’s only response was an 
increased cloud of steam, and before 
Mendi could say anything else, the 
crowd had surrounded him, and he saw 
Dismael-bek marching sternly toward 
him, accompanied by (horror of hor- 
rors!) the Caliph himself. 

Dismael-bek opened the door, and 
motioned Mendi to step out. 

The apprentice, his knees trembling 
and tears in his eyes, waited for his pun- 
ishment. 

The Caliph embraced him. 

“You have saved the city!” he said. 
“Your reward will be great!” 

Mendi’s mouth opened. 

“We saw it all,” said Dismael-bek, 
“in my magic crystal.” 

“Saw?” muttered Mendi. 

“Yes,” said Dismael-bek. “We saw 
how you scattered the enemies of the 
State, and drove their whole army to 
flight. It was bravely done.” ‘ 

“Come,” said the Caliph. “Come in 
triumph to receive the city’s welcome, 
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and the honor that I shall confer upon 
you!” 

“Triumphe” 
“Honor?” 

“From this day on,” said the Caliph, 
“you are no longer Mendi, Apprentice 
Fourth-Class! You are Mendi, Appren- 
tice Third-Class!” 

The crowd cheered, and Mendi was 
lifted to the shoulders of two stout 
guardsmen, who bore him off toward 
the gate, followed by the admiring 
throng. 

Dismael-bek, remaining _ behind, 
looked reflectively at the Thing that 
had brought fame to Mendi of the 
Large Ears, and his mind was suddenly 
swept by jealousy. 

He lifted his hand, and uttered two 
words. The Thing was gone. 


Mendi _ stammered. 


ON THE EVENING of May 18, 1948, the 
teacher of English Literature at the 
American School in Baghdad reported 
to the police that his automobile, which 
had been stolen earlier in the day, had 
been returned, and had been found 
parked outside the school. One of the 
tires had burst, and the gas tank was 
empty, but the machine appeared in 
good condition otherwise. A carpet had 
been discovered-in the rear of the auto, 
but it was obviously of no value, and 
was thrown into the rubbish. 
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A COCK-ROBIN GUN by La Vada 


1. Playing with a home-made pain- 
re aN Ap ' 4y-. less gun can be a lot of fun. Divide 
i. "Ts pa 7 _ into two teams and try to hit each 
other, or outshoot each 


other at targets such as 
trees, water, etc. 











2. Materials re- 
quired: scrap lum- 
ber 34” thick, part 
of an old inner 
tube, nail, saw, 
drill, and pocket 
knife. 


3. Saw lumber, following diagram for di- 


mensions and assembling of parts. Saw the 6. The second band is the one that 


trigger, shape it with a pocket knife, and flies off after the trigger is released. 


drill a hole in the center. Open trigger and place folded end 
in space. Close trigger and stretch it 


é 14" o over gun to end of barrel. 
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4. Cut 3%” rings from an old inner tube. 


cs> 


5. Tie in center of one 

band. Pull it over the 
trigger, under the 
barrel, and over end . 
of barrel. 


GUN. 
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Hi, Boys and Girls! 

























This is Mickey Mouse talking. I want to — 
tell you about a new book Walt Disney 
and the boys at the Studio and I have just 


gotten out for you. 


It is called DUMBO OF THE CIRCUS. 





You remember Dumbo, the little circus 
elephant with the great big, wonderful ears. His story, with lots of brand-new colored 
| | pictures, makes the newest (the eleventh) 
WALT DISNEY STORY BOOK. It is one of the 


gayest of them all. It has circus parades and 





funny clowns, and of course Dumbo’s special 
friend, Timothy Mouse (Tim is not a relative 
of mine, Il am sorry to say, but he is a fine fellow). 

The folks at Artists and Writers Guild in 


New York help us make these books, and D. C. 





| Heath and Gumpany of Boston brings the WALT DISNEY STORY BOOKS to you 
through schools and stores. There is at least one planned especially for every grade, 
from HERE THEY ARE for beginning readers to DONALD DUCK SEES SOUTH 
AMERICA for big children in the sixth grade. BONGO, the jolly bear, will be the next 


to join our family. Watch for him next fall! 





D. C. Heath and Company - Boston - Publishers 
Artists and Writers Guild - New York 


Designers and Producers of Beautiful Books for Children 
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DONALD DUCK 


: qr’ Pin-Up Pictures 


Approx. 673" by 933” 
in Full Color 






Everyone, young and old, loves comics. And everyone loves 
Walt. Disney’s Comics & Stories, filled with the hilarious antics of 
Donald Duck, Mickey and Minnie Mouse, and all the rest of the Disney 
gang. Clean and wholesome, it is tops in comic entertainment, 
suitable for everyone, from 3 to 90. 


Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
DEPT.6 SP POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $ for which please enter the following subscription 
to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories for monthly issues beginning 
with issue. (Please print) 








Name 


Of All Your Favorite Characters 
Given With Subscriptions to 


War Disnev$  - an 


CLOVES SORES 


5 Year Subscription $4.00 
(6 Free Pin-Ups) 


3 Year Subscription *2.50 
(4 Free Pin-Ups) 


2 Year Subscription *1.75 
(2 Free Pin-Ups) 


each! Year Subscription *1.00 


(1 Free Pin-Up) 


Foreign subscriptions $1.00 per year extra 
No Canadian subscriptions accepted 











Street and Number. 





City or ‘Town Mailing Dist. No. State 
O Check here if this is a new subscription 











Donor’s Name 





Address 





Gift card to read from 















(Muen your pal has a birthday, says Willie the 


Mouse, 


You can buy him a gift without leaving the house. 


Just fill out this coupon with name and address, 


Cut it out; mail it; and we’ll do the rest. 


We'll come to his mailbox many times every year 


Bringing stories, and jokes, and 
lots of good cheer. 






Happy 
Birthday 





Ger he’s never known us, we’ll soon become friends, 


And he'll sigh with regret when each issue ends. 


So act with dispatch and come to his aid. 


SEND IN 
YOUR ORDER 
TODAY 


Send him a year of STORY PARADE. 








Give this coupon to your bookshop or 
Mail to Story Parade, Poughkeepsie, New York 


Please send-...-.- years subscription to: 

SE aadstteh ole cel pusadetuneadenineeeeee a 
i auibudthiainadilnsidinlansnhthadipecihnnnatemtionsamtinnmnnne 
SS a a eee State 


$7.00 for 3 years 
$5.00 for 2 years 


$3.00 for 1 year 











